IOO        FORTY    YEARS    IN    AND    OUT    OF    PARLIAMENT

it, and sometimes even to challenge the ruling of the Chair. He
revelled in the game and disarmed his opponents by a cheery smile,
and never got ruffled by the jeers of the disciplined Government
supporters. I shall never forget one evening, in which I played a
prominent part. We had put up strenuous opposition to the safe-
guarding duties in the Finance Bill and had severely criticised their
protectionist character. The Isle of Man is a separate financial
entity and every year it is necessary to pass, after our own finance
Bill, the Isle of Man Customs Bill, applying separately all new
duties we have imposed on ourselves. It is invariably called at the
end of business about eleven p.m., and goes through all its stages
as a mere formality. Benn saw the opportunity and asked me to
take in hand opposition to the Bill. When the Isle of Man Customs
Bill was called, instead of it being allowed to slide peacefully
through, to the amazement of the Government benches I got up
and proceeded to denounce these duties as a wicked imposition.
We had lost the American Colonies, I said, by imposing duties on
them without the approval of the people, and were we now to
alienate the Manx: by no stretch of the imagination could they
benefit by these imposts: they had been imposed to help manufac-
turers in our own island: they had none of these industries to protect:
they would suffer by the increased cost of the articles affected
and they had not been consulted about these new taxes. Actually
I had a very good case to put up and most of the members took it
in good part. But Ronald McNeill was then Financial Secretary.
He had been Chief of Staff to Carson, was an Ulsterman, an
enormous fellow, able, but very heavy of hand with little sense of
humour. He was really angry, first, no doubt, at being kept out
of bed, and secondly at my argument. "Ah," he said, "the hon.
gentleman and his friends lost Ireland to the Empire and now he
wishes to lose us the Isle of Man." Of course, Benn backed me
up, and we taught the Government that though the Liberals might
be few we had a nuisance value.

Besides Benn, the Radical group included Frank Briant, Major
Crawford and Kenworthy. Runciman nominally belonged, but
did not often come. On occasions Simon looked in, but its acti-
vities were mainly concentrated in a half a dozen of us. Our
secretariat prepared memoranda on every likely subject and we
were, therefore, always well briefed. Anyhow, we did something
to establish the position that the Liberals were a free and independent
party.

I have already mentioned the Safeguarding Duties. Baldwin
felt he was precluded from introducing a general tariff because
of the pledge^ he Had made in the 1924 election, but that did not
prevent him from using the machinery of the Safeguarding Duties